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One important component of career f^uidance is arrived at through inves- 
tigation of work-related values held by the student and the society in 
which he lives. To a degree the student may clarify aspects of himself 
and what is most important to him by studying the value patterns of work- 
ing man. 

It is equally important that the student learn about the forces which 
produce the values that he and society hold, and the process by which 
value decisions are made. Meaning for the individual is built up as 
he is helped to understand the basis of his actions and encouraged to 
choose for himself what he will be in different situations. 

The learning p^ackage on value identification seeks to take both of these 
concerns into account. It is designed to help the student learn about 
the valuing process, to increase his knowledge of the forces which affect 
the work-related values that he and society hold, and to examine these 
values for the purpose of discovering their significance in choosing and 
planning his own work life. 

Suggestions for Use of the Materia ' 

This package is one of a series developed for use at the high school 
level. Constituting a career development curriculum (CDC) , these pack- 
ages identify important concepts of self and community which too often 
are left at the periphery of the curriculum. They focus on the kinds 
of social issues and vital themes which make up real life and are of 
concern to young people. 

The career development objectives and learning activities contained in 
this and other packages of the series may be implemented through the 
traditional subject areas or they may be taught by teachers and/or 
counselors as self-contained mini-courses or group guidance units. A 
teacher who wishes to incorporate career development activities in her 
course of study has the option of teaching an entire package or select- 
ing those enabling objectives and learning opportunities which interest 
her most, fit her time schedule, or best meet the needs of her students. 
In choosing this latter optioii, however, the teacher should be aware 
that there is a sequential ordering of the enabling objectives within 
any one package. The sequencing moves from basic concepts to more com- 
pl^^x concepts. 

Ideally, a coordinated approach which distributes these learning activities, 
throughout all subject areas of the curriculum is recommended. Such an 
approach may be achieved where teache:*s of the various disciplines, in 
consort with each other, identify tho:;e objectives and activities having 
relevance for their respective areas anJ incorporate these activities in 
an overall curriculum plan. 
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VALUE IDENTIFICATION 



Terminal Performance Goals 
The student will 

1) Construct a definition of value and describe the valuing process. 

2) Identify some of the work-related values held by society (past 
and present) . 

3) Describe his own values with regard to work and compare these 
with th^ values held by different segments of society. 

Enabling Objectives 

E0//1 Labels the values placed upon work by the American people and identi- 
fies the sources of these values. 

Learning Experiences 

1) The values that our society places upon different occupations 
can perhaps best be seen in our mass media. Have the students 
compile a list of the occupations seen most fre ^wently on TV and 
in motion pictures. For example, in what occup ons are the 
"ideal" people of TV shows and commercials most j: n engaged? 
Also, have the students record those aspects of t.. : job which 
are most often displayed as desirable (e.g. adventure, money, 
status, life style, etc.). 

The students* investigation of the mass media need not be limited 
to TV and movies. They may want to m<ake a montage of those con- 
tributions most frequently found in magazine advertisements , news- 
paper articles, etc. In any case, the students should be given 
the opportunity to display and discuss the lists and montages 
they have created . 

2) Closely related to the first activity is a second in which the 
students examine the classified ad section of several newspapers 
and magazines. Have them either collect advertisements which 
show a range of the type cf propaganda used to attract potential 
workers or keep a list of those aspects of jobs which are em- 
phasized and "sold" by the ad writers (e.g. money, status, po- 
tential advancement, opportunity to meet people, glamour, etc.). 
Have the students then gather into groups to discuss the lists 
or examples they have collected. Ask them to focus on what 

in f luence this type of advertising has on the values Americans 
hold in regard to work. Have them rank these occupational 
"selling points" as to which are the most meaningful consider- 
ations by which to judge and evaluate a job. 

3) Ask students to interview a worker to determine what he wants 
for himself, and what he wants for his child. Compare his 
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personal aspirations with those he holds for his children. 
If these are different, try to determine why. Students may 
wish to discover, if possible, the aspirations held by the 
worker's parents for themselves and for him. See Appendix, 
p. 10 for sample questionnaire. 

4) Distribute to the students copies of "Value Sheet ^fV^ found 
on pp. 11-13 of the appendix. Included in this activity are 
excerpts from an article by Gilbert Wrenn. Ask the students 
to read the excerpts and individually answer the questions 
found on the value sheet. Then have students compare answers, 
listinp, both those values pointed out by the article and those 
which they have identified for themselves. This mip;ht be done 
in a class or small p,roup situation, and should lead to some 
very good discussion on the importance and worth of work. 

E0//2 Describes the value he places on personal endeavor and achievement 
and compares with societal values of the same, 

II? a rninp; Experie nces 

1) Included in the Appendix, p. 14 are the directions and materials 
for playinp the Competition-Cooperation game. Instruct the 
students on how to play the game, but give no more information 
than that which is given in the directions. 

The purpose of the game is for each person to maximize his 
profits. However, in order for one person to gain the great- 
est possible amount, the other person must lose. If the two 
players cooperate, each person can gain a moderate amount. 
It may be valuable to play the game with differing profits, 
i.e., people who cooperate for numbers may compete for candy, 
or grades , and people who compete for numbers may cooperate for 
candy: the value a student places on cooperation as opposed 
to competition may be dependent upon the stakes. 

Allow several pairs of students to participate in playing the 
game (which may be done in small groups or before the class). 
The game should then be used as a stimulus for discussion of 
the value of cooperation and competition in our modern world. 
This might also lead into a discussion of the "protestant 
ethic " of achievement and hard work. 

2) Hand out to the class copies of "Value Sheet /^2" (Appendix, 
pp. 15-16) also based upon the article by Gilbert Wrenn. This 
value sheet deals with the loss of the personal sense of signi- 
ficance in the modern work world. Greatly affecting the worker's 
sense of achievement is his decreasing ability to see the outcome 
of his work. This value sheet aims at having the student examine 
the "achievement ethic" in an age of automation. 

.lave the students work alone in completing the questions found 
on the value sheet and then return to class to compare and dis* 
cuss their answers. 

6 
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3) In the Appendix, pp. 17-19 is included a lesson from Manpower 
and r-conomic Education entitled "What Price Success?" This 
lesson discusses various definitions of success held by Ameri- 
cans and also the value placed upon success by our society. 
The questions included in the lesson should be answered by 
each student individually and then discussed by the class as 
a whole. Students may also ask the questit ^s of individuals 
of varying, ages ad occupations and comp.:rc the results to 
determine if values differ in differing, segments of society. 
Sueeested interviewees include parents compared with grand- 
parents, hippies with construction worker: blue collar workers 
with white collar workers, engineering or business students 
v'ith art or music students, etc. 

F0f;3 Describes the process involved when a person makes a v^aluc decision. 
Lea r n i n g Fxpe ricu c e s ' _ . • 

1) Hand out page oniejxi^/ "The Process of Valuing" (see Appendix, 
p. 20). Allow the.Ostudents to read and study the seven steps 
of the valuing process which are outlined. Have the students 
apply the value process to a real or fictional experience. 
Included in the Appendix, pp. 22-26, is a rather entertaining 
short story by John Updike entitled "A & P." If this story 
is used, distribute it along with page two of "The Piocess of 
Valuing" (Appendix, p. 21), and ask the students to individ- 
ually read the story and answer the questions which are pre- 
sented. After the reading and questions have been completed, 
bring the students together in a class or small group situation 
for discussion and comparison of answers. Included in the list 
of questions is a request for a summa^^y of a situation from the 
student's own experience in which a * \ ine decision was made. 
Several of these personal experienj^' r/i.ght also be discussed 
in the group. 

2) In the Appendix, pp. 27-29 is incl-^ 1 a description of an 
activity entitled "The Choice is Yours." Distribute copies 
to the students and ask them to read and consider the value 
cons id era t ions it presents . Fach student should try to arrive 
at a value decision for all of the situations described in 

the handout and might , perhaps , create a similar value con- 
flict situation of his own that would be very real to him. 
After this has been completed, ask the students to gather 
into small groups to discuss the value decisions they have 
made and to present the value conflict situations they have 
created . 

3) An activity which nay emphasize the many possible changes and 
influences involved in a value decision makes use of "The 
Values Game" found on pp. 30-31 of the Appendix. Here the stu- 
dents are presented with a basic value situation or "stem" 

and certain significant changes are introduced into the set 
of circumstances which are designed to influence the value 
choice . 
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The Rame is played by presenting a value situation to the 
players, varying the circumstances in five different ways, 
and having the participants, take a position on a rAght-vs- 
wrong or always-vs-never scale (a sample scale is included 
in the Appendix, p. - 32) . The scale allows the player to 
take an absolute poition or a tentative position in which 
he lists a qualification. Three such value situations 
or "stems" are presented in the gam*^ format in the Appendix. 
Student 5 ind ividually , in teams , or in groups may devise 
additional game items for others in the class (the instructor 
may wish to make the items himself). After the game has been 
played and positions taken, hava the students discuss the 
reasons why they did or did not change their positions as the 
iKXtial situations: were adjusted. 

4) Raths, Harmin and Simon in their book Values and Teachin g 

suggest the "public interview" as a strategy to help students 
escape from value confusion. Its purpose is to give the sLu- 
dent the satisfaction and feeling of importance that comes from 
being the main attraction while sharing his deeper and more 
personal thoughts and ideas. It demonstrates that one can talk 
honestly about his thoughts and experiences in a supportive and 
nonjudgmental situation. One student at a time sits front 
of the class while the teacher asks questions designed to stim- 
ulate his thinking about values. See Appendix, pp. 33-35 for 
more complete instructions, sample questions, and points to 
^ remember. 

."^ Identifies his own values as they relate to occupations, work situa- 
tions, and personal work behaviors. 

Learning Experiences 

1) Ask students to fill out the form "Something of Value" (Appendix, 
p. 36) . Here the student will rank a number of value considera- 
tions related to work, first by their importance to the student's 
own value struc tur e , and se cond , according to the va bies held 

by society as he perceives them. In small groups the students 
may compare their rankings and discuss the reasons fur the differ 
ence in the hierarchies. 

2) A second activity closely related to the first also involves 
the use of the "Something of Value" form. Here the st'idents 
are asked to conduct their own "value survey" of the society 
in which they live. They are given as many copies of the form 
as they desire and are asked to get reactions ff^.n as many 
people as possible. It would be a good first step to get reac- 
tions from parents; however, responses from a wide variety of 
workers is desired. Ask the students to bring in the comple :ed 
forms. The class in small groups may categorize them by sex, 
occupation, etc., or may consider them as a whole. Have the 
class then construct a hierarchy based on the average of all 
responses received in each category. Then the student may com- 
pare his own value hierarchy to that of different segments of 
the society in -which he lives and may discuss reasons for sim- 
ilarities and differences. 
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J. L. Holland has theorized six major life styles or patterns 
of relation between the individual and his world: Realistic, 
Intellectual, Social, Conventional, Enterprising, and Artistic. 
Each cater.ory has certain characteristics listed in the Appendix, 
pp. 37-38. Have the class as a whole discuss these characteristic 
and try to determine the probable values of members of each 
catep.ory. Then have 5;tudents in small p,roups determine in which 
catep,ory each y^roup member belongs. See if the probable values 
for the category macch the values of the student who has been 
placed in' that category. If not, discuss the reasons why not. 
Tlie stj^'dent may also rank all six categories as he thinks they 
apply to hin, then compare the probable values i:hu<^ ranked with 
the results of his "Something of Value" form. 
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Evaluation 

A student may demonstrate that he has mastered the terminal per- 
formance r,oals by: 

1. Defining the term "value," 

2. Listing a minimum number of values ard/or ideals taken from 
literature such as biographical, autobiographical and religious 
writing. 

3. Identifying the values held by one living person whom he admires. 

4. Identifying values and ideals he considers undesirable. 

5. Explain the seven steps in the. valuing process. 

6. Write a story ^^r describe a situation in which tae steps of the 
valuing proces^ occur, identifying each of the steps. 

7. :^ame (list) the work-related values held by society today. 

8. List the work-related values of most importance to him, and 
conclude whether they coincide or conflict with the values 
of any particular segment of society. 

9. Sketch a life plan in which some values are placed above others. 
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QuriSTioiuiAiru- for i:o// 1-3, inti-rvikw with workkr 

1) what things are most important to you? 

2) Wliat do you want from life for yourself? 

- in your work? 

- in your home life? 

3) Is^at things .:.ake a job a good job for you: pay, hours, challenge, 
security, etc . ? 

4) What do you want from life for your children? 

5) Is it important that your son have a good job? Why or why not? 

6) Is it important that your daughter have a good job? l*/h/ or why not? 

7) Wliat things do you think your children should look for in a good job? 

8) If your parents had beea asked the above questions, whr?t dc you think 
their answers woulu have been? 

9) If you think their answers would be different from yours, try to 
explain why they would be different. 
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VALUK SHKKT ?>1 FOll KO/-' 1-A 

Tho Evolution of clic Concept: of l/ork''^ 

In a primitive society die moaninp, of v;ork is seltlon analy:'.od. It may 
never be cliouj^lit of cxce])t as "fatij^uc" gro\;inf', out: of work or "(lnulj^,cry" 
because v;ork is inposed. \7ork in such a society in taken for ^^rantecl — 
one works (enr>ay^es in some necessary activity) in order to live. Askinp, 
people in such a society v;hy they work is lil;e ask.inrr them why they stay 
alive. In tlie classical societies (Greece and llone) v;orl; had a neanin<'^ 
It was a curse, nothin.r;; less. Tiie Creek's word for worl: liad the same 
root as their wortl for sorrov;. The p,ods hated mankind -^nd condcnno.d tliem 
to toil. In both Greece and Rone the heavy worl: was done by slaves; 
in fact slavery was instituted to relieve the citizen of the curse of work 

Tlu' meaninj^ of work durin<^ t!ie first years of the history of- tliis country 
lIc rived from two sources, ont^ social and one relir^ious. The social deri- 
vation of v;ork as v;orthwhile, as posr.er.s inp. some virtue, is easy to under- 
stand. The "common man" in tl ^ feudal society of western i:urope had only 
work as a basis of dis;nity. At time when blood and land \;ere tlie qualifi- 
cations offered by the nobility, work and the prochict of work, became an 
opposed virtue. It was available to all v;ho have nothinp, but brain and 
muscle. If a man prochiced — wc^rked — lie iiad difuiity even if his blood, 
possessions, culture and morals w^ere at a low ebb. 

. . . It was Lutlier who set a new tone. .'lot only v;as work essential; it 
was carrying out f;od*s pur|U)se in one's life. Whether one worked in a 
reli^^ious orcier or out of it, one's work, was equally honored. In fact, 
mere piety without work was consitk^rod uuiiatural and uui'.odly. There 
were limits, lii'oyever — one stayed in the vocation to which God called him; 
one did not use work as a means of movinr, from one social U'.v(?l to another 
Nor were commerce and prof it-mal:inr. condoned by Luther, for he did not 
see these as "v/ork." 

. . . Calvin was tiie autlior of the next step in tlie developmtnit of tho 
modern concept of work. Yet wo :;hall see that he failed in what he most 
fundamentally wanted to do. ror Calvin, worl^ was required of man by t^od. 
This incr^'cd profit nakinj', work if the profits v;ere not kept but: were 
plowec' back into new ventures whicli would provide more work. One C(Mild 
also move from class to class, move anywhere and into new vocations, if 
this would lead to more profit which coul.i be used in buildinp, up God's 
kinp.dom. Idleness v;as a sin and toil of all kinds a virtue. This repre- 
sented a complete reversal from the ancient Grecian position on v;ork. 
But work, and profit were virtues — and this is where Calvin's concept 
was- betrayed by later developments — only if tl - worl: and the money derived 
therefrom were used to the Rlory of God. Man work.s, but not to enioy the 
fruits of his labor. His work — and he must worl: — is for the advancement 
of the kinp.doip. f>f Goci. Calvin's God. was a stern and exactinp, God wiio 
reel ui red men to v;ork for his plory. 

*C. Gilbert V/renn. "ihiman Values and I'ork in American kifo" in Man in 
a V/orld at V/ori:, pp. 25-23. Reprinted by permission. 



The value attached to hard work, the nee-l for all nen to work, the justi- 
fication of profit — all iielnecl to forn tlie basis of nodoru inciustrialism 
ami noderu capitalisn. I.ost, hov;ever, is the reason for tliin, the tiedi- 
cation of all effort to the advancoiuMit of the kin^vkin. Calvin would be 
liorrifieil to see liis ideas have \;ronr,ht; his ne.ans have* !)een sanc- 

tified and; liis ohjcictives liave hc^en [irt^s t i tut cd . 

• • • It lias been su:r'.j>estcd that work as a virtue was inherited from our 
iiiuropean ancestors l^it tliat "v;ork to survive" wa.s tl^e outcane of our 
pioneer conditions. The non-act: Lve or socially non-re.snons ible person 
was a liability in tliis strtMious early sr)ciety vjherear, he or she who worked 
cont riL)uted not only to self-survival Init to tlie survival of others.. For 
soi:ie, workin-; hard neant helpinj; one's brother, wb.ile to others hard work 
\;as a condition of personal security. U'ork was necessary in the most 
coi.ipellinj; sense altiiouy.h not necessarily virtuous in and itself. 
.\l\,'ays there war. nucii work, to do and he who did not carry his sliare of the 
loatl was ostracised. 

riiLs ftielin;.; of necessary v/ork v;as a useful carry-over from r^^-'^ra'ai^hical 
pioneer tkiys to inciustrial pioneerin;-: and to tlie de ve loj)i;ieiit of an 
..lulus trial society. 'Machines needed tenders and r(*pairnen needed factories 
to nake then. Labor was iriported in iar'^e supply for the factories and 
r.vines, as slaves had been broup.iit in from Africa to worl: tbic plantations. 
V.'ork :hu1 the prochicts of worh wcra of naranoant ir^portance. To be reneni- 
berotl from these earlier (Lays is t'nat work in ir. histry, a[\r iculture, an(] 
rnLnin;.; produced tany;ible results. Men could, see the pro(kict of tiieir liantLs 
and were thereby stimulated to prothice more. 

7(1 \;ork was now honorable in a sense whicii v;ent beyond the feeble status 
drives of tlie connon nan to appreciate !iinsnlf in an aristocratic society 
and beyond the stanp of reli^; ious approval. Men lionorcd work of all kimds 
and iionored it directly. A man was thoui:ht capable of rising, to any heirJit 
if he v:orked intelli^;en t ly enoupji and hard (^nouc^Ji. 

*j';ie iutlus trialization of our society, however, brouj^ht about a further and 
sonev/hat unexpected developnent. The detemination of worth and status 
now becai:'.e a question not only of worl: but of kind ^f work. Soon after tlie 
nechanically p.enerated enerrd/ of steam enranes displaced the biolo<ucally 
<\enerated enerp.y of human muscle, muscle became less important and brain 
more so. Status, tiien, was derived from the particular kind and the pre- 
suH'^i "rpiality" of work done. Tliere is little dotibt that the occupational 
status hierarchy characteristic of our country early in this centurv would 
be radically different had we not reached tlie mature starves of industrialism. 

. . . Thus it came about that status was acliieved larf'.ely bv means of the 
money possessed (the fruits of one's work) or the ]iresti;:e of the occupation 
enj;af^,ed in. V/orl: was now replaced by occupation as a means of determining', 
si;;nif icance. Generally one worked to succeed in an occupation but it was 
^^^^ ^^^^^ worl; that counted, not merely w^ork itself. In fact, use of one's 
brain to reduce or avoid physical work was counted in one's favor. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EOff 1-4, VALUE SHEET //1~T11E VALUES PLACED UPON WORK 



1) During the first period of this couPury's history, from what two 
sources did the values placed upon work come? 



2) UTiat value did the American pioneers come to place upon work? 



3) Wliat additional value was placed upon work with the coming of indus- 
trialization? 



A) Does work have more meaning than these four values seem to imply? 
Wliat possible additions can you make to the list? 



5) From your list of some of the values placed upon work throughout 
America's history, which do you feel our society of today rej^ards 
as post impc tant? VHiy? 



6) Given the choice, which of the above values seems to you Lo be the 
proper choice by which to judge the value of work? If you don't 
compl<:itely agree with any of them, can you offer a good value by 
which to judge the work one does? 



7) People normally behave in agreement with the values they hold. On 
the basis of what va.^np do you perform your school work? 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE C0>fPETIT10N-C00PERATI0N GAME FOR EO// 2-1 

To the teacher: Do not tell the students the purpose for which you are 
having them play this game, or the title of the game, 
but state that it is a game to see how well one can 
maximize his profits. The game is played in the follow- 
ing manner: 

1) Two players are chosen and each is assigned a color (red or blue) 
and given a score card. 

2) The "red" player is given two cards labeled "A" and "B." The "blue" 
player is given two cards labeled "1" and "2." These represent the 
options open to each player. 



3) A scorekeeper is chosen. 



4) The players are given the following directions: 

"The purpose of this game is to maximize your profits. Each of 
you has a scorecard and two other cards with wlich to play. When 
I say *go' each of you will hold up one of your two marked cards, 
llie cards held up will determine a particular box on the score 
card, and the scores will be recorded. For example, if "red" 
holds up A at the same time "blue" holds up 2, the scorekeeper 
gives red plus 10 and blue minus ten, as shown on the scorecard. 
If red chooses B and blue chooses 2, each player gets plus five. 
We will play seven rounds. Remember, your purpose is to maximize 
your profits. You may talk t , -^.h other if you like. These 
are all the directions I am al .^d to give you. Do you want 
any of them repeated ? If not, let's begin." 

The following cards must be constructed to play the competition-cooperation 
game : 



SCORECARD 



"RED" CARDS 



r- 


RED 








A 


B 






RED -7 


RED 


-10 


1 


BLUE -7 


BLUE 


+10 


2 


RED +10 


RED 


+5 




BLUE -10 


BLUE 


+5 





"BLUE" CARDS 





NOTE: To clarify the playing of the game, a "red" and a "blue" name card, 
in the appropriate colors can be given to each player, (All ca ds 
are the same size.) 
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VALUE SHEET 1)2 y FOR EOir 2-2 

The twin processes of industrialization and urbanization have done much 
to change our thinking about work. It is no longer a private affair in 
which an individual gets personal satisfaction from seeing the results 
of his individual labor. One's neighbors and one's fellow workers see 
a person on the way to work and see him during every hour of the day. 
One works constantly under the eyes of others. Even in a city, he lives 
under the constant if sometimes impersonal surveillance of others. If 
the work lacks glory or the occupation lacks status there is no easy way 
to conceal the fact. And much work lacks both personal attractiveness 
and status in the eyes of others. An almost indecent publicity surrounds 
most workers today, and surrounds them at a time when ego satisfaction 
from work is at a low ebb for an increasing number of occupations. 

Parallel with the glass-house character of many occupations is the de- 
creasing opportunity to see specifically the outcome of one's work. 
The completed product is often far from any one worker. All that he 
sees is his one element of the total, his single function in the flow 
of work contributions that lead to the complex whole. In office or 
factory a worker produces nothing that is ego satisfying, for his 
"product" is always contingent upon what someone has done before aim 
and what someone will do after him in the work process. While it is 
"good" to reflect upon one's part in the cooperative effort, know 
that without his contribution the flow would stop, it is a ruite differ- 
ent kind of satisfaction from that of the artisan who is .solely respon- 
sible for what his hand or brain produces. 

. . . It is the writer's thesis that a sense of personal significance, 
a sense of contribution to the world, is a basic human need — or at least 
it is a need for the American with his particular heritage of work as 
a moral value and occupation as "meaning something." Obviously millions 
of Americans are not today securing this sense of significance from 
their employed work activity, from their occupation. Nor does it appear 
that occupational work will do other than decrease in psychological 
significance in the years ahead. Steam and its successors have sub- 
stituted for muscle, organization has substituted for personal inventive- 
ness and innovation, automation is substituting for the psychological 
significance of routine mental activity and decision. The occupational 
world of tomorrow will be creative for a few; it will be "watching and 
following" for many.* 



*C. Gilbert Wrenn. "Human Values and Work in American Life," in Man in 
a World at Work , pp. 29-34. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EO// 2-2, VALUE SHEET //2 - A PERSONAL SENSE OF SIGNIFICANCE 



1) How ha'^e the processes of industrialization and urbanization in- 
fluenced the atmosphere in which people work? 



2) According to this writer, what basic need is not being satisfied by 
many jobs? Why? 



3) Using this writer as a judge, will it be possible for you to get 
the same ^alue and meaning from work as does your father? I^/hy? 



4) If we take the writer's prediction about the future as sound, what 
do you expect will be the value of work to you and your family? 



5) If a sense of significance is as important as this excerpt indicates, 
how do you imagine that you will achieve this feeling, and where 
will the occupation you prefer fit into the whole scheme? 



6) Most young people want to "count" in the world in which they live. 
Do you in your present situation feel like a significant person? 
Can you list the factors which contribute to why or why not? How 
do you expect this to change when you enter the world of work? 



7) Do you believe it is possible in our time to effect a change in 
the work world so as to contribute to a feeling of greater signi- 
ficance for each of us? 
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LESSON FOR EO// 2-3 



\^at Price Success? 

"If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps 
it is because he hears a different drummer." 

— Henry Thoreau 

Most Americans seem to believe that Success is a very important goal 
that's well worth striving for. In this lesson we'll examine "Success" 
by asking a number of questions about it: What is_ success? (money? 
power? social status? something entirely different?) How is it 
achieved? VJhat is the price that some people pay to achieve success? 
The answers you give to these questions may help you establish your 
own goal and values in life and also aid you in understanding the be- 
havior of other people. 

Success is a goal that is sought by almost all Americans. It has been 
called the "Great American Dream." But what is^ success? Here are some 
comments that people have made about success: 

"The ambition to succeed is the ambition of every parent for his child. 
It is strictly an American ambition; at once the national vice and the 
national virtue. It is the mainspring of activity, the driving wheel 
of industry; the spur to intellectual and moral progress. It gives the 
individual energy; the nation push. It makes us at once active and rest- 
less; industrious and overworked; generous and greedy. V.lien it is great, 
it is a virtue; when it is petty, it is a vice." 

"Politicians equate success with power > public relations men with fame . 
Teachers and moralists rate themselves successful when they have influ- 
enced the minds and character s of others. Men of creative instinct strive 
for self-realization . Humanitarians identify success with service , re- 
formers with bringing about changes in society. To the religious, success 
is salvation , and to thousands of ordinary people, it is nothing more than 
contentment and a sense of happiness . Each of these definitions shows 
worthy ideals, but no one of these concepts enjoys such universal favor 
in America as that which equates success with m aking money . " 

"Success in life means to a person that he has found his own significance 
in life --found what is important to him." 

Question: How would you define success? \^at values and specific goals 
are implied by your definition? (Hint: See examples under- 
lined in the paragraph above.) 

Now let's consider how money and succass are linked together in the 
minds of Americans. The traditional heroes of America — such as Thomas 
Edison, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Ford, David Sarnoff — are successful self- 
made men. America's heroes have been active in every field from politics 
to the arts, but nowhere have they achieved more rewards and fame than in 
business. To many Americans, their hero is the office boy who has become 
the head of a great business firm, making millions of dollars in the 
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process. He represents a very popular idea of success — Che living example 
of our belief that any man can achieve fortune through hard work and wise 
use of his money. 

Tlie importance we attach to money in our life can be demonstrated by quot- 
ing some of the ideas and attitudes many Americans hold: "Money talks." 
"If you're so darn smart, why aren't you rich?" "Money isn't everythin?^, 
but it's way ahead of whatever is in second place." "That man is as sound 
as a dollar." "You can't live on j^ood will." "Never lend money to a 
friend." "Money isn't everything:, but it helps." "^loney may not buy 
happiness, but it sure prevents a lot of misery." 

Quest ions : V.'hat role does money play in your definition of success? 

l-.^at are some of the ways that "money-get tinfi;" affects 
the lives of Americans? Can you give some specific examples 
of how money is used as a standard for valuin.g a noneconomic 
behavior in our society? (For example, "Th^L man''.- word 
isn^t worth a plug nickel. ') 

Is it true, as some psycholo£;ists and soc iologlF i:s have c'ticirged, that to 
be a success you have to "market" or sell yoursei r--t:c s i i;v your identity 
in order to become "a package" that is demrind'CV' in •;':arprwer market? 

Should life be a nightmare in which mei\ nv.^' vc':.'?p. 'Jo doc 'Ive as tfiey 
wish, but in.^tead ^e just playing roie.'^? In a "rat rac'j ' to achieve 
financial success and its status, nrestirr, rinr: nower, Jo we lose sight 
of what is really ir^portant to each of us? 

Franz Alexander, a psychologist-philosopher, thinks we do get caught up 
in a rat race and lose sight of what is inipo ant to us. He says that: 
". . . physicians, lawyers, engineers, bonkers, advertising men, 
teachers, and laboratory research men of universities, students, 
and clerks — engaged in a marathon race, their eager faces distorted 
by strain, their eyes focused not upon their goal, but upon each 
other with a mixture of hate, envy, and admiration. Panting and 
perspiring, they run and never arrive. They would all like to stop 
but dare not as long as the others are running. , 

"^-/liat makes them run so frantically, as though they were driven by 
the threatening swish of an invisible whip wielded by an invisible 
slave driver? The driver and the whip they carry in their own minds. 
If one of them finally stops and begins leisurely to whistle a tune 
or watch a passing cloud or picks up a stone and with childish cur- 
iosity turns it around in his hand, they all look upon him at first 
with astonishment and then with contempt and disgust- They call 
him names, a dreamer or a parasite, and others. They not only do 
not understand him — they not only despise him but 'they hate him 
as their own sin. ' 

"All of them would like to stop — ask each other questions, sit down 
to chat about 'small things' — they all would like to belong to each 
other because they feel desperately alone, chasing on in a never- 
ending chase. Tney do not dare to stop until the rest stop lest 
they lose their self-respect, hut they know only one value — that of 
running — running for its own sake." 
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Questions : Do you agree that some workers "market" themselves in tue 
sense described above? Do they engage in a "rat race" in 
the manpower market? What evidence do you have to support 
your view? What is good or bad about "marketing" yourself 
and running a "rat race?" 

'i 

What have we learned about success? Most Americans think of success 
as a good and worthy goal. Status, prestige, and power are the rewards 
we give the successful — especially those who are financially successful. 
Though we tend to identify success with making inoney, there are other 
valid definitions of success. Our concern with financial success may 
affect many areas of our lives. Money may tecome a measuring stick by 
which we judge and evaluate the worth of a man and many aspects of our 
lives. In our hot pursuit of success we may lose sight of some of the 
more important things in life and become a different type of person 
than we really intended. But, if— recalling the opening quote from 
Henry Thoreau — we do not march to the beat of "a different drummer," 
we will doubtless find once again that "there is no such thing as a 
free lunch." Hie cost of following your own values includes not only 
financial sacrifice but also a certain loneliness that goes with not 
keeping pace with your companions'. 

Many Americans might be upset by some of the ideas that social scien- 
tists have on money-getting, success, and the roles that people play in 
our society. In today* s lesson, we ask serious questions about some of 
the traditional goals and values of the American people. Whether you 
personally accept these critics, these are the kinds of questions that 
young Americans in an open society should be asking themselves. 

Today's Lesson in Brief 

Although success can mean different things, many Americans identify it 
with money and material possessions. Tliis concern with financial success 
influences the way we look at man and his world. In America, each individ- 
ual is free to decid<^ f himself what his goals and values will be. 
Tlie way you define success may have an all-important effect on your life.* 



*Darcy, Robert L. and Powell, Phillip E. Manpower and Economic Education . 
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PAGE ONE—THE PROCESS OF VALUING— FOR EO// 3-1 

How do people value? Is a value something that is a natural part of us, 
or do we somehow learn it? What do we do when we value something? 

These are questions which you probably have consciously thought very 
little about. However, this does not mean that there is not a natural 
process within ygu s^hat tells you when something is important. Accord- 
ing to several pSopte who have studied this question, there are seven 
steps in the valaing process — the way in which we decide what is most 
important . and how it is best to behave. Think about a value you hold, 
then consider the following seven criteria: 

1) Choosing freely — In order to hold a value, one must be able to 
choose freely. If some authority is watching or another person is 
"pushing" you, then the choice you make will not reflect a value. 

2) Choosing from among alternatives — Since we are defining a value in 
terms >of "choosing" what is most important, there could be no values 
if there were not some alternatives from which to make a choice. 

For example, it would not make any sense to say that one "values" 
eating; the person really has no choice in the matter. 

3) Choosing after thoughtful consideration of the consequences of each 
alternative — "Spur of the moment" impulses^eldom reflect a real 
value. In order for a choice to be a value decision, it must be 
made on the basis of weighing and understanding. 

^) Prizing and cherishing — When we value something, we respect it and 
hold it in high esteem. A value may lead us to make some rather 
unpleasant choices (e.g. to fight in a war) but in all cases we will 
be more content with the chosen alternative than with other possible 
choices. 

5) Af f irming — Klien we have freely chosen what is most important, we 
will naturally be proud to be associated with that choice. We are 
willing to publicly affirm our values, to do something about them. 

6) Acting upon choices — \'lhen we have a value, it shows itself in our 
living; it will help guide our behavior. A value may be a great 
factor in determining who we pick as friends, where we -.'ork, what 
occupation we enter, how we spend our money, and what organizations 
we join. The person who just talks and doesn't act is not ^lisplaying 
a value. 

7) Repeating — When something reaches the stage of being a value, it is 
likely to continually reappear on a number of occasions. Values 
don't just happen once; they persist and tend to make a pattern in 
life.* 



*Raths, Louis' E.; lia'rmin, Merrill; and Simon, Sidney B. Values and Teach- 
ing . Columbus, Ohio: 1966. pp. 28-29. 
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PAOF VWO— THE PROCESR OF VAUJ 1:10 --FOR FO// 3-L 

As we have seen, the process of valuing can be sinply stated as three 
fundamental actions of the person nakinp a value decision: 

1) Freely cjposjri^ fron alternatives after thoughtful consider- 
ation of the consequences. 

2) P r iz in the choice and affirming, it publicly. 

'^- c t inp in accordance with the choice anci doiu':^ so repeatedly. 

?.'OW let's use tliese criteria bv applying, then to a fictional experience. 
John Updike has \%rritten a short storv called ''A & P" which is a hunorous 
(and at the same tine quite serious) account o^ a decision nade by a 
tecn-afrer during an inciflent that occurred in the p;rocery store in which 
he worked . Read the shor t story and consider the foil owin.?; quest ions : 

1) How old is Samny? Do you p,et the feelinp that this is a ner^Tianont 
or temporary job? 



2) Hov; nnny steps in the valuinn process can vou identify in Sarimv's 
decision? Describe then. 



3) VHiat are the alternatives for Samnv in this situation? 



4) VHiat are the consequences of Samny 's decision ?^.oin^ to be? 



5) On what basis did Samny make his decision? Vas it a value decision? 
If so, can you identify the value involved? 



6) Do you think that Sammy is troinr: to be happy with his clioice? 
From what you know of him, do you think that he made t?ie ri^^.iit 
decision? V^ould you make the same decision? 



7) This is a rather humorous look at the valuinj^ process. You should 
be able to come up with an even better example from your own exper- 
ience. Briefly describe a situation in which yon or someone yoii 
know made a value decision. How much of the valuin.r^ process was 
used ? 

2 3 



Pages 22-26 aa.ve been removed because they are copyr:/j;ht.ed. They contained 
"A ^ P'^-xrom Pigeon Feathers and Other Suories by John lipdike ^ 196". 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. (Orlg Lnar:." appeared in The New Yorker . ) 



f 
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ACTIVITY FOR TnH 3-2, THE CHOICE IS YOURS* 

"Values" are standards that a person uses to make choices and decisions 
about things that are important. We Ret our values from many different 
sources, such as parents, church, community, friends, etc. Even though 
he might not be avare that he is doinR so, each person actually makes 
m^ny value judgments every day. Sometimes, however, it is not very easy 
to choose what' is most important. This is when it becomes necessary 
that each of us attempt to discover what his values are and what sort of 
process is involved when a person makes a value decision. 

Often a value can be stated in just one simple sentence. For example, _ 
"It is very important that a person treat his friends honestly and lairly. 
This is a standard that may guide our behavior toward those we know. 
However, there are very few times when we are faced with a situation in 
which only one value is involved. Many times there is no black and 
white" answer to what is most important, and we are forced to choose 
which value we are going to follow. 

Let us consider, for example, the case in which Bob sees his good friend 
and classmate, Ted, steal a transistor radio from the large discount 
store near his home. Ted is sure that no one else has seen him except 
Bob and feels that he is secure in "getting away with it. Is Bob s 
course of action clear to him? Probably not. He may experience a con- 
flict between two values that he holds: 

1) It is good to be true and loyal to your friends. 

2) It is good to be honest; stealing is wrong. 

Obviously, Bob is going to have to make a choice. He cannot deny to 
himself that he has seen Ted steal, and so his actions, whatever they 
mieht be, will reflect the value choice that he has made. If he tells 
someone in authority about his friend's behavior, he is choosing value 
n as most important. By doing nothing, his lack of action shows that 
he considers value H as most important. Either way he chooses, Bob is 
taking the responsibility for making a decision about the way he acts 
based on a value that he holdti. 

Perhaps Bob is not totally at a loss in making a choice about Ted's 
behavior. If he treats the issue as he might any problem with which 
he is'faced, he might think dbcut these steps of the problem-solving 



process ' 

1) 

2) 



Identify the problem or question— The problem in this case 
is what to do about witnessing Ted's theft of a transistor 
radio . 

D iscover the fact-- o f the_As_sue— What has made Ted steal 
(Did someone dare him?) Has he done it before? Is he 
likely to go on to steal other things? Does he feel guilty 
about it? etc. 

Considerthe_a.lternati2^--Bob can do nothing about his friend's 
I^n^rhT^ tell the authorities; he can talk to Ted about it 
Can you think of others? 

*Raths. Louis E.; Harmin, Merrill; and Simon, Sidney B. yal^s_and_Teach- 
Ing, pp. 57-59. 25 
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'^tiudy the ;^ossible oatcomes of each ^'alternative — I-Jliat mip.ht 
happen if 'ob doesn't tell? Will he lose Ted's friendship 
i^" he does? etc 

^l^^oosG t:he best alternative and act on i t — If Boh makes a 
clioice as to what is best in this situation, he really 
dresn't confirm that choice until he ac^s_ on it. 

This is a rather simple example of a value conflict. For some it was 
perhaps rather easy to decide v^hat to do; for others it was more diffi- 
cult. U^atever the case, there are many more similar situations in which 
we find ourselves each day; often they are much more difficult than the 
one described above. To do sone further tliinkin^ about value decisions, 
consider the followinf^, situations. Try to identify the values which may 
be in conflict in each case. State each in a simple sentence if you can. 
Then apply the steps of the problem solvinc^ process which were used in 
the case with Rob and Ted. V-Tiat choice would you nakc? How would you 
defend it? 

After you have looked at the followin?^ cases and made a value decision 
for each, try to identify one or two value conflicts of your o\sm to pre- 
5;ont to your classmates. Keep your own value choices in mind. 

1) Ben plans to become a doctor and knows he will have to work 
part -tine to pay for his education. He can f;et a part-time 
job workinn at the hospital, but many of his friends have de- 
cided to take construction jobs which pay hirjier war,es than 
the part-time hospital -job and allow the friends to work to- 
gether . 

2) Jan works part-time in a department store sell in p. fashi s. 
Her inana,p;er asks her to stay and work one evening when Jan 
has already made plans to attend a football y,nr\e with her 
boyfriend. The department is very busy and there is a short- 
ci^e of salespeople to assist, customers. 

3) Louise works in an office where tlie hours are 8:30 to 4:30. 

A number of the employees leave the office at 4:25 in ord er to 
catch an early bus. Louise likes her job, but she also wants 
to be on f\ooc\ terms with the other employees. 

4) You and several of your friends have a summer job which isn't 
very demandin.?^, so you're pretty bored. Your friends decide 

to set drunk before work and want you to ioin them, or at least 
cover for them . 

5) A nirl doesn't know what to do because her boyfriend, who is 
also her employer, is "pushing/' her sexually. Her parents 
and church have tau^^ht her that such behav ior is something 
definitely to be reserved for marriaf^c; her boyfriend tells 
her it is a natural experience in a male-female relationship; 
he therefore protests that she does not love him. 

6) Sue works at a factory, at a simple, repetitive and monotonous 
task. Many of her co-workers who were previously as bored as 
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she is, seem to love their work if they do it under the influ- 
ence of marijuana or even L.^D. Sue is curious, but she knows 
that her parents are very frightened about the possibility of 
her taking drupes, and she has read some articles describing 
the dane,ers and uncertainties of the drugs. 

7) Jack wants to make a p;reat deal of money in his occupation so 
that he can have some of the thinp^s he has always wanted. How- 
ever, he also feels a great need to help the under privileged 
and work in a ghetto. He has just graduated from collep,e and 
has been offered a $15,000 job as a sales representative with 
a computer company and a $7,000 job at a settlement house in 
the ghetto area of a fairly large city. 

Now try to create one or two value conflicts of your o\-m. Though these 
described above may or may not be "real" to you, attempt to describe a 
situation that would be "close to home ' for you and your classnates. 
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GAME FOR EOit 3-3 

To play the Value Game: 

Materials needed 

1. HandouTs of scale (p. 29) 

2. Marking devices (markers or disc) 

3 . "stems'* 

Instructions: I am goinr» to present you with sone situations. You are 
to place your marker on the scale according to what you honestly feel 
you would do — this is a continuum from right to wrong or always to never. 
We will play the game and then discuss it. 

_ Values Ca me Stem ifl 

1) You are taking the Civil Service Exam. A classmate is seated next 
to you. The proctor leaves the room. The classmate asks you for 
the answer to question /-lO. You have the answer and you know it 
is correct. You tell your classmate the answer. 

2) Let us change the situation a little. The classmate sitting next 
to you is your very bes t f riend . You tell the answer. 

3) The person beside yon is a smart alec, not liked by many and usually 
cheats. You tell the answer. 

A) Before the test your classmate offered you $5 if you gave the answers. 
Again the proctor leaves. You give the classmate your test. He gets 
the answers. You get $5. 

5) The classmate is a brother who failed 3rd grade, he does not do well 
in his school work. He must pass this test to get the job he wants. 
You give hin the answers. 

Vali : s Gar-. e__S t ejn j 2 

The school dress code states: Boys hair shall not cover his eyes, ears or 
collar . 

1) Your hair is lone but neat and you keep it combed. The principal 

or dean calls you to the office and tells you to get a haircut. You 
get a haircut. 

2) Your hair is long. Your best friend tells you to get it cut. You get 
it cut. 

3) Your hair is long. Your father tells yon to get your hair cut. You 
get a haircut. 



4) 



Your hair is lou>^ 
get a haircut. 



Your employer tells you to get a haircut. You 
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5) A friend offers you $10 if you r.^t i ijaircut. You ^,ot a haircut. 

6) Your T\'istor tells vou that lonr, hair for boys is sinful. You r.ct a 
haircut • 

Valjie^sjlame St en ^^1 

1) You see a felloi/ employee pick up a dollar fron the floor. hater 
that day the boss as^:s if anyone found some norey. *^o one savs 
anything. You tell the boss wliat you saw. 

2) You know the richest r.uv at work lost the dollar. He is alv;ays 
showing off — especially his noney. You tell the boss. 

3) The person who you sav; picking; up the money is your best friend. 
You tell the boss. 

A) The employee who picked the money up was a N'er.ro- '^^^ tell the 
boss . 

5) The employee shows you the dollar and offers to share it with you 

if you don't tell. You tell the boss. 
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SCALE FOR EO/f 3-3, TIIH VALUES GAME 
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PUBLIC INTERVIEW INSTRUCTIONS FOR EO// 3-4 

THE PUBLIC INTERVIEW* 
Sample introduction of the interview to class: 

Teacher: Today, class, I would like to introduce the public interview. 
For this we need a volunteer, someone willinp, to be interviewed publicly, 
in front of the whole class. 

The person interviewed comes up and sits here at my desk, in front of the 
room. I will go Co his seat and interview him from there. The spotlight 
is on the person beinp, interviewed. 

Now, what I will do first is ask what topic the interviewee v/ants to talk 
about. He can choose one of the topics on our list of value areas (On the 
wall may be posted a list of significant value areas, such as friendship, 
use of time, use of money, love, morals, occupational choice, family, etc.) 
or any other topic, what he did over the weekend, an idea he has, or a 
problem or decision he is facing. Anything he chooses. 

Then I will ask him clarifying questions, questions that may help him to 
get clear on the topic of the interview, or questions that I think may 
help the class to get clearer on what he is saying. By the way, if you 
volunteer and pick 'smorgasbord," then T choose the topic. You can always 
veto my choice, however. And if you volunteer, relax, you always have 
an 'out." If I ask you any question that is too personal or that you 
would rather not answer here in front of everyone, you just say 'I pass," 
and I will go on to another question. And if you want to end the inter- 
view, you just say, "Thank you for your questions." That's the signal 
for you to take your own seat and for the interview to terminate. 

Got it? The volunteer picks the topics, or can pick the dealer's choice. 
He can "I pass," whenever he wants to pass a question. And say "Thank 
you for your questions," if he wants to terminate the interview before 
time runs out. Now who will be a big soul and be the first to take the 
interview seat ? 

Sample questions: 

1) Are there things you would not tell even best friends? V.^at kinds of 
things, and why? 

2) Would you bring up your children differently from the way you are 
being brought up? 

3) How do you feel about going steady? 

4) Do you do things to make your parents feel good without them asking? 
vmat? l^men? 

5) How do you feel about the mixing of different racial or ethnic groups? 
How about you personally? 

*Raths, Harmin and Simon, Values a nd Teaching , pp. 142-148. 
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6) U^at do you see yourself ns doinr, five years from now? Twenty years? 

7) Would you consider a job which meant workinfT with your hands? Vhy or 
why not? 

8) VJhat do you consider to be most important in a job? 

9) Anythinj^ you would like to change ibout yourself that you would care 
to talk about in public? 

10) \-/hat does career mean to you? 

11) Can you think of something that you would be willing to say to the 
class and that you think might be good for them to hear? 



POINTS TO RF>fE>!BER 

1) Although usually students will choose the topic for an interview, 
sometimes the teacher may select the topic and ask for volunteers to 
talk about their experience, perceptions or ideas about it. As differ- 
ent students talk about the same issue, alf.ernative ideas and under- 
standings are evoked and the issue becomes more fully understood. 

2) One might well have two or three interviews, each of a few minutes, 
at a tine. Or one interview might extend for as long as thirty 
minutes, if the interest held. 

3) Sometimes the interviewee is told in the middle of the interview 
that he may ask the teacher or any one member of the class a ques- 
tion on the topic under discussion with the opportunity for the 
person to avoid answering by saying "I pass." If it seems to be 
working out well, the student in front of the room night be permitted 
to ask another question or several more. 

4) Another way to add variety and strength to the public interview is 
occasionally to ask if another student has a question for the person 
being interviewed. Take care not to permit another student to make 
a speech or embarrass the person up front; if a member of the class 
has something he feels he must contribute to the interview topic, 
permit him to be interviewed publicly later. But let students occa- 
sionally practice the art of questioning and clarifying. 

5) Usually students will not -terminate interviews with a "Thank you 

for your questions," and teachers will find it wise to tie things up 
with something like "That's all we have time for now," or "Let's 
see if someone else is willing to take the interview chair." And 
sometimes a topic chosen by the student does not lend itself to 
many questions of much interest and then the teacher might ask that 
the student being interviewed select another topic on which to con- 
tinue the interview or to give someone else a chance. 

6) Repeat the rules of the game frequently enough, especially in the 
beginnin^T, so that the public interview keeps its structure and 
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identity intact. Much of the structure, of course, is designed 
to make an interview dramatic and psycholoj>ically safe for the 
interviewee . 

7) Naturally, the teacher does not moralize or take issue with the 
student beinr. interviewed. Simple acknowledgment of answers is 
sufficient: 'I see , ' "Uh huh," or 'I understand you better now. 
Thank vou . 

8) The public interview is not the sole teachin?^ stratep.y available 
to deal with an issue, of course, and teachers mip.ht do well to 
try hot to settle complex matters merely through one- or several 
public interviews. Often a teacher will find it useful to give 
a brief lecture to a class about some aspects of a topic, to in- 
crelse their understandings of the alternatives or the consequences 
of alternatives. This need not be done right after the interview, 
and perhaps should not be done so promptly, lest the interviewed 
students feel as if they have merely been used to get at a lesson 
the teacher has in mind for the class. Sometimes a public inter- 
view will lead to readings for some students. And sometimes other 
value strategies are called for: discussions, value sheets, open- 
ended questions, etc. 

Thus public interviews are open dialogues usually built around a 
student's interests, activities, ideas, or feelings. Sometimes, 
however, they are built around a particular topic or issue. In 
both cases they open up lives and share insights and perceptions. 
They inform, they illuminate alternatives, they deepen understand- 
ings of one another. 

The teacher with an accepting classroom climate need not fear that 
the public interview will get out of hand and lead to dangerous 
revelations. Students thirst to talk about deep, personal things 
in their lives if they can only do so without getting hurt. And 
the teacher, through mood setting and control, can minimize possi- 
bilities of'hurt and maximize possibilities of education. If there 
is some danger that someone will say something that would be better 
left unsaid, there is much more danger, it seems to us, that the 
important things in life go unsaid and unexamined, all too often 
to fester inside. 
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"SOMETHTMG OF VALUE" FORM FOR EO/^' A-1 

V/hat really matters in life? V.liat is important to you? VJhat does society 
value'^ Listed below are a number of value considerations related to the 
world of work. Read over the value areas carefully; then see if you can 
rank., them in order of importance to you. Remember to be honest: try to 
record how you actually feel, not how you think you should feel. Next, 
try to rank the value considerations as they mit^l^t be rep^arded as impor- 
tant by the society in which v/e live. Don't let one rankin;^ influence 
the otherl 

VALIIF!^ ^H^^J'Z SOCIETY 

1) Adventure, excitement, danger 

2) Wealth (money) 

3) Security 

A) Solitude (workinp. alone) « 

5) Power, authority 

6) Cooperation (working, with others) 

7) Independence (beinp your ovm boss) _ 

8) Leadership, responsibility _ _ 

9) Dependence (takin?', orders) 

10) Knowledge and new ideas 

11) Helpinj^ others 

12) Fame, reco.p;nit ion , approval 

13) Stability (not much chan?>e) 

lA) Chanp.e (new places, new people) 

15) Relipion 

OTHERS 

16) 

17) 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF HOLLAND * S LIFE STYLES FOR FO// 4-3 



Categories 
REALISTIC 



INTELLECTUAL 



SOCIAL 



CONVENTIONAL 



ENTERPRISING 



Character i s t i c s 

The realistic orientation is characterized 
by ap,press ive behavior , interest in ac t i- 
vities requiring motor coordination, skill 
and physical strenp.th, and masculinity. 
People oriented toward this role prefer 
actinp, out problems; they avoid tasks in- 
volving interpersonal and verbal skills 
and seek concrete rather than abstract 
problem situations. They score hip,h on 
traits such as concreteness , physical 
strength, and masculinity; and low on 
social skill and sensitivity. 

The Intellectual persons' main charac- 
teristics are thinking rather than act- 
ing, organizing and understanding rather 
than dominating or persuading, and 
asociability rather than sociability. 
These people prefer to avoid close inter- 
personal contact, though the quality of 
their avoidance seems different from 
their Realistic colleagues. 

The Social people seem to satisfy their 
needs for attention in a teacliing or 
therapeutic situation. In sharp con- 
trast to the Intellectual and Realistic 
people. Social people seek close inter- 
personal relations, while they avoid 
situations where they might be required 
to engage in intellectual problem solving 
or use extensive physical skills. 

The Conventional style is typified by 
a great concern for rules and regulations, 
great self-control , subordination of per- 
sonal needs, and strong identification 
with power and status. This kind of 
person prefers structure and order and 
thus seeks interpersonal and work situa- 
tions where structure is readily available. 

The Enterprising people are verbally 
skilled, but rather than use their ver- 
bal skills to support others as the 
Social types do, they tise them for man- 
ipulating and dominating people. They 
are concerned about power and status, 
as are conventional people, but differ 
in that they aspire to the power and 
status while the Convent ionals honor 
others for it. 
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personal interactions. They are intra- 
ceptive and asocial mucli like Intellectuals, 
but differ in that they are more femi- 
nine than masculine, show relatively 
little self-control, and express emotion 
more readily than most people. 



